It would be weakness or folly to deny that dangerous
experiments for the promotion of medical or surgical prac-
tice may, without breach of any moral law, or any compunc-
tious feeling, be tried upon criminals whose lives are justly
forfeited. The Laureate has somewhere in his farraginous
notes de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, produced a story
of certain Polish physicians who obtained permission to put
on the head of a criminal as soon as it had been cut off, and
an assurance of his pardon if they should succeed in re-
uniting it. There is nothing to be objected to such an
experiment, except its utter unreasonableness.
When it was necessary that what was at that time a most
difficult and dangerous surgical operation should be per-
formed upon Louis XIV, inquiry was made for men
afflicted with the same disease; they were conveyed to the
house of the minister Louvois, and there in the presence of
the King's physician Fagon, Felix the chief surgeon oper-
ated upon them. Most of these patients died; they were
interred by night, but, notwithstanding all precautions, it
was observed that dead bodies were secretly carried from
that house, and rumours got abroad that a conspiracy had
been discovered, that suspected persons had been brought
before the minister, and had either died under the question
or been made away with by poison under his roof. The
motive for this secrecy was that the King might be saved
from that anxiety which the knowledge of what was going
on must have excited in him. In consequence of these
experiments, Felix invented new instruments which he tried
at the Hotel des Invalides, and when he had succeeded with
them the result was communicated to the King, who sub-
mitted to the operation with characteristic fortitude. The
surgeon performed it firmly and successfully; but the agita-
tion which he had long struggled against and suppressed,
produced then a general tremour from which he never re-
covered. The next day, in bleeding one of his own friends
he maimed him for life.
This was in a case in which the most conscientious practi-
tioner would have felt no misgiving; there was no intentional
sacrifice of life, or infliction of unnecessary suffering So
too when inoculation for the small-pox was introduced into
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